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SKETCHES OF CAIRO. No. IV. 
Tur district commonly known as the Khan el-Khaleelee 
comprehends within it several large khang, or wekalehs ; 
but it is properly confined toa much smaller space within 
the immediate neighbourhood of the khan represented in 
our frontispiece. It was founded about A. H. 690. (a. D. 
1291,) by a person named Khaleel. This wekaleh isa 
favourite resort of the Turks, and natives of the higher 
orders. Its shops are principally occupied by the dealers 
in silks, shawls, and ready-made clothes ; and on public 
market days, it is nearly impassable from the busy throng. 
Mr. Hay has not represented it on such an occasion, and 
on that account this view exhibits the buildings to greater 
advantage. It is lofty and covered in, so as to exclude 
the ardent rays of the sun and yet admit sufficient light. 

Mr. Lane describes a wekaleh asa building surround- 
ing a square or oblong court. Its ground floor consists 
of vaulted magazines, for merchandize, which face the 
court; and these magazines are sometimes used as shops. 
Above them are generally lodgings, which are entered 
from a gallery extending along each of the four sides of 
the court; or, in the place of these lodgings, there are 
other magazines, and in many wekalehs which have 
apartments intended as lodgings, these apartments are 
used as magazines. In general, a wekaleh has only one 
common entrance, the door of which is closed at night, 
and kept by a porter. There are about two hundred of 
these buildings in Cairo, and three-fourths of that number 
are within that part which constituted the original city. 

It is common in Cairo for a portion of a street or a 
whole street to contain shops appropriated to one parti- 
cular trade; and this is called the soock or market of 
that trade, or is named after a neighbouring mosque. 

The shop is a square recess or cell, generally about 
six or seven feet high, and between three and four feet 
wide. Its floor is even with the raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against the front. The shop is furnished 
with folding shutters, commonly consisting of three 
leaves, one above another; the uppermost of these is 
turned up in front, the other two leaves, sometimes 
folded together, are turned down upon the raised seat, 
upon which is spread a mat or carpet, and sometimes a 
cushion or two is added. There the shopkeeper generally 
sits, unless obliged to retire a little way within his shop, 
to make room for two or more customers, who mount up 
on the seat, taking off their shoes before they draw up 
their feet upon the mat or carpet. To a regular cus- 
tomer, or one who makes any considerable purchase, the 
shop-keeper generally presents a pipe, and sends to the 
nearest coffee-shop for coffee, which is served in small 
china cups placed within cups of brass. Not more than 
two persons can sit conveniently upon the raised seat of 
the shop, unless it be more than usually spacious. On 
this seat the shopman usually says his prayers, in sight 
of the passengers in the street. When he leaves his 
shop for a short time he relies for the protection of his 
property upon the next shop-keepers, or hangs up a net. 
He seldom closes and locks the shutters, except at night 
when he returns to his house, or when he goes to the 
mosque on Friday. 

Buying and selling (says Mr. Lane), ate here very tire- 
some processes to persons unaccustomed to such modes of 
bargaining. When a shop-keeper is asked the price of any 
of his goods, he generally demands more than he expects to 
receive: the customer declares the price exorbitant, and 
offers about half, or two-thirds, of the sum first named: the 
= thus bidden is of course rejected; but the shop-keeper 

owers his demand; and then the customer, in his turn, bids 
somewhat higher than before: thus they usually go on until 
er meet about half-way between the sum first demanded 
and that first offered; and so the bargain is concluded, 
Wher a person would make any but a trifling purchase, 
having found the article that exactly suits him, he generally 
makes up his mind for a long altercation: he mounts upon 
the mustubah (raised seat) of the shop : seats himself at his 
ease; fills and lights his pipe; and then the contest of 
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words commences, and lasts often half an hour, or even 
more. Sometimes the shop-keeper or the customer inter- 
rupts the bargaini by introducing some irrelevant topic 
of conversation; as if the one had determined to abate his 
demand no further, or -the other to bid no higher: then 
ain the haggling is continued. The bargain being con- 
cluded, and the purehaser having taken his leave, his ser- 
vant generally receives, from the tradesman, a small present 
of money, which if not given spontaneously, he scruples not 
to demand. Among the lower orders, a bargain of the most 
trifling nature is often made with a great deal of vehemence 
of voice and gesture: a person ignorant of their language 
would imagine that the parties engaged in it were quarrelling 
and highly enraged. The peasants will often say, when a 
person asks the price of any thing which they have for sale, 
Receive it as a present*;” this answer having become a 
common form of speech, they know that advantage will not 
be taken of it: and when desired again to name the price, 
ow will do so: but generally name a sum that is exor- 
itant,”’ 


In addition to the numerous shops for the supply of 
the necessaries and luxuries of life a variety of articles 
are hawked about the streets for sale. Some of the 
street cries are very curious. The seller of tirmis or 
lupins sometimes cries, “ Aid! O Imbabee! Aid!” This 
is understood in two ways: as an invocation for aid to 
the Sheykh El-Imbabee, a celebrated Mooslim saint, 
buried at the village of Imbabeh, on the west bank of 
the Nile, opposite Cairo, in the neighbourhood of which 
village the best tirmis is grown; and secondly as imply- 
ing that it is through the aid of the saint that the tirmis 
of Imbabeh is so excellent. Sometimes the hawker 
cries, “ The tirmis of Imbabeh surpasses the almond !” 
Also, “ O how sweet are the little children of the river !” 
This last cry alludes to the mode in which the tirmis is 
prepared for food. To deprive it of its natural bitter- 
ness it ie soaked for two or three days in a vessel full 
of water; then boiled; and after this sewed up in a 
basket full of palm-leaves, and thrown into the Nile, 
where it is left to soak again two or three days; after 
which it is dried and eaten cold, with a little salt. ‘The 
seller of sour limes cries, “God make them light [or easy 
of sale}! O limes!” The toasted pips of a kind of 
melon, and of the water melon, are often announced by 
the cry of “O consoler of the embarrassed ! O pips !” 
A seller of a sweetmeat composed of treacle fried with 
other ingredients is, “For a nail! O sweetmeat !” 
Children and servants often exchange iron nails and other 
articles of iron for these sweetmeats, and hence the cry. 
The hawker of oranges cries, “Ilmey! O oranges ! 
ilmey !” and similar cries are used by the venders of other 
fruits and vegetables ; so that it is sometimes impossible to 
guess what article is really announced for sale; except 
that the least excellent of the fruits mentioned in the 
ery is often the only fruit the man has to sell; thus, 
when @ man cries “ Sycamore figs! O grapes!” he has 
figs alone for sale, and these are not so good as grapes. 

e seller of roses utters a singular cry; “ The rose was 
a thorn: from the sweat of the Prophet it opened its 
flowers.” This alludes to a miracle related of the Pro- 

het. The fragrant flowers of the hhenna tree (or 
Beyptan ptivet), are thus announced for sale: “‘Odours 
paradise | O flowers of the hhenna!” A kind of cotton 
cloth, made by machinery, which is set in motion by a 
bull, is announced as “The work of the bull ! O maidens |” 

As the water of the wells in Cairo is somewhat brack- 
ish, numerous sackckas (water-carriers) obtain a liveli- 
hood by supplying the inhabitants with water from the 
Nile. During the season of the inundation, the sackckas 
draw their water from a canal which runs through the 
city ; but at other times it is brought up from the river 
in skins by camels and asses, or by the water-errrier 
himself. The water-skins of the camel ate a pair of 
wide bags of ox-hide. The ass bears a goat-skin: so 


also does the sackcka, if he have no ass. His cry is 


* *As Ephron did to Abraham, when the latter expressed his wish to 
purchase the cave and field of Machpelah.” See Genesis xxxiii, 1]. 
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“O! may God compensate me!” For a goat's skin of 
water brought from a distance of a mile and a half or 
two miles he obtains scarcely more than a penny. Many 
sachckas supply passengers in the streets with water. 
The water-skin of one of these carriers is provided with 
a long brass spout; and he pours the water into a brass 
cup, or an earthen vessel, for arly one who would drink. 
Another set of water-carriers called hhemalees carry on 
their backs a vessel of porous grey earth, This serves 
to cool the water. Sometimes the water is scented with 
orange flowers, and often a sprig of naring is stuck in 
the mouth of his water-vessel. Other persons perambu- 
late the streets with infusions of liquorice, sherbet, and 
other drinks for sale. 

We have purposely abstained from any notice of the 
political condition of the Mooslims, because many changes 
have already taken place or are still in progress, so that 
any details which we could give would apply rather to 
the past than to the present. We will therefore conclude 
thse sketches with afew detached notices of the domes- 
tic manners of the Mooslim Egyptians. 

The Mooslims are formal and regular in their social 
manners; though generally very easy in their demeanour 
and free in conversation. Many of their commonest 
usages are founded on the precepts of their religion, 
such as the common salutation of “ Peace be on you!” 
the reply to which is, “ On you be peace, and the merey 
of God, and his blessings!” This salutation is never 
addressed by a Mooslim to a person of another religion, 
nor vice versd. Mr. Lane says that a European tra- 
veller not disguised by Turkish dress, often fancies that 
he is greeted with this salutation when it is really in- 
tended for his Mooslim attendant. When friends salute 
each other they join their right hands, and then each 
kisses his own hand, and puts it to his lips and forehead, 
or his forehead only, or his breast; or merely places it 
on his breast without kissing it. It is a customary 
mark of respect to conceal the hands in the sleeves of 
the ckooftan in the presence of a person of high rank. 
In polite society, when a person asks his friend, “ How is 
your health ?” the reply is, “ Praise be to God !” and it 
is only by the tone of a voice in which the answer is 
made that the inquirer can infer whether his friend be 
well or ill. The ordinary compliments in use in Egyp- 
tian society are extremely numerous. 

When a person visits the house of another he never 
enters unawares; and particularly if he have to ascend 
to an upper apartment he calls out for permission, or 
claps his hands, in order that the females of the house 
being warned of his approach may retire or veil them- 
selves. On entering the room where the master of the 
house is seated, he gives the selam, which the master re- 
turns, and welcomes his guest with affability. To his 
superiors or equals he rises; and to the former and often 
to the latter he yields the most honourable place, which 
is the corner of the deewan. The upper end of the room 
is called the sudr, and the seat extending along it is more 
honourable than those at the sides. Visitors of inferior 
rauk to the master never seat themselves at the upper 
end unless invited to do so, and then they often decline 
the honour. During the visit smoking is nearly always 
carried, on and coffee introduced; for, say the Arabs, 
“tobacco without coffee is like meat without salt.” 

It was once common in the houses of the rich to 
sprinkle the guest before he rose to take his leave with 
rose or orange-flower water, and to perfume him with 
the smoke of some odoriferous substance; but of late 
years this custom has declined. The Egyptians are 
very fond of perfumes, and often fumigate their apart- 
ments. It is also common to fumigate the cups from 
which they drink their coffee with the smoke of mastic ; 
aud wealthy persons sometimes impregnate the coffee 
itself with the fragrance of ambergris. 

Mr. Lane describes the Egyptians as being extremely 
courteous to each other, with a peculiar grace and dignity 
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in their manner of salutation and their general demeanour, 
combined with easiness of address, which seems natural 
to them ; and is observable even in the peasants. The 
middle and higher classes of townspeople pride them- 
selves upon their politeness and elegance of manners, 
and their wit and fluency of speech. Affability is a 
general characteristic of the Egyptians of all classes, It 
is common for strangers even in a shop, after mutual 
salutation, to enter into conversation with each other with 
as much freedom as if they were old acquaintances; and 
for one who has a pipe to offer it to another who has 
none; and it is not unusual, nor unpolite, for strangers 
to ask each other's names, professions and places of abode. 
They are generally very lively in their talk; but seldom 
noisy in their mirth; anything which pleases them being 
generally acknowledged by a smile or an exclamation. 
But of the leading features of their character none is 
more remarkable than their religious pride. They regard 
persons of every other faith as the children of perdition ; 
and such the Mooslim is early taught to despise. False- 
hood was commended by their prophet, when it tended to 
obtain any advantage over the enemies of their faith ; 
and hence, veracity isa virtue extremely rare in Modern 
Egypt; for, as Mr. Lane well observes, if people are 


“allowed to lie in certain cases, they insensibly contract a 


habit of doing so in others. The Mooslims are also 
grossly superstitious; they have full faith in written 
charms and amulets, and in the influence of magic, and 
resort to the most absurd and ridiculous practices to pro- 
tect themselves from enchantment, the evil eye, &c. They 
are moreover very indolent, obstinate, sensual, and often 
rapacious. 

One pleasing feature in their characters is the hu- 
manity with which they treat the lower animals. Dogs 
are very numerous in Cairo, and although regarded as 
unclean, they are not only unmolested, but their wants 
are daily provided for. Small troughs are daily replen- 
ished with water for the dogs. In each street where 
there are shops, a sackcka is paid a small sum monthly, 
for sprinkling the street and filling the dogs’ trough in 
that street. The dogs are of use in removing the offal 
thrown out from the butchers’ shops and from houses. 
They generally avoid coming in contact with the men; 
as if they had an instinctive feeling that the people of 
the city regarded them as unclean. It is curious, also, 
that houseless cats in Cairo are fed at the expense of the 
ckadee; every afternoon a quantity of offal is brought 
into the great court before the Mahhakemeh, and the 
cats are allowed to eat. Many persons, when they want 
to get rid of a cat, send it to the ckadee's house, and let 
it loose in the great court. 

In conclusion, we may mention another prevailing 
characteristic of the modern Egyptians, which is, love of 
their country. In general they have a great dread of 
quitting their native land; and many who had determined 
to visit a foreign country for the sake of considerable 
prospective advantages, found their resolution give way 
as the time of their intended departure drew near. 





Ir is an uncouth, a strange thing, and even unnatural, that 
neither a man’s appetite, nor his health, nor the time of the 
day, nor his ordinary diet, shall be the reason or occasion of 
a man’s drinking, or the rule whereby to try the convenient 
when or season of it; but whenever a man shall make such 
and such a bargain with me, or pay me for, or get payment 
from me of such and such thing, that must be the rule of 
my eating and drinking. What beast would be thus dealt 
with? There is a drinking of healths—by this means 
forcing, tempting, or occasioning drinking in others: this is 
one of the highest provocations to drunkenness. What can 
be the use of drinking healths? It was a notable saying of 
a great man, solicited to drink the king’s health, “By your 
leave I will pray for the king’s health and drink my own. 
This practice will probably be found to have arisen from 
heathen idolaters, who used libations to Jove, Bacchus, &c.; 
it is certain there is no vestige for it in Christianity, u.’ 
any reason for it—DuruaM, , 
594—2 
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FRESH-WATER FISH. 
VII. 


Tur Texcu. (Cyprinus Tinca—Lixy.) 





The. Pike, fell tyrant of the liquid plain, 

With ravenous waste devours his fellow train; 
Yet howsoe'er he be with famine pined 

The Tencu he spares, a medicinal kind; 

For when by wounds distressed, or sore disease, 
He courts the salutary fish for ease, 

Close to his scales the kind physician glides, 
And sweats a healing balsam from his sides. 


Tue above lines, extracted from the piscatory eclogues 
of Mr. Diaper, express an old and very remarkable 
superstitition, which Walton relates with amusing sim- 
plicity. After introducing the Tench as the “ physician 
of fishes,” he says :— 

In every tench’s head there are two little stones, which 
foreign physicians make great use of, but he is not com- 
mended for wholesome meat, though there be very much 
use made of them for outward applications. Rondeletius 
says, that at his being at Rome, he saw a great cure done by 
applying a tench to the feet of a very sick man. This, he 
says, was done after an unusual manner by certain Jews. 
And it is observed that many of those people have many 
secrets yet unknown to Christians; secrets that have never 
yet been written, but have been, (since the days of their 
Solomon, who knew the nature of all things, even from the 
cedar to the shrub,) delivered by tradition, from the father 
to the son, and so from generation to generation, without 
writing; or (unless it were casually), without the least 
communicating them to any other nation or tribe; for to 
do that they account a profanation. And, yet, it isthought 
that they, or some spirit worse than they, first told us that 
certain insects swallowed alive were a certain cure for the 
yellow jaundice. This, and many other medicines, were 
discovered by them, or by revelation; for, doubtless, we 
attained them not by study. 

Well, this fish, besides his eating, is very useful, both 
dead and alive, for the good of mankind. But I will 
meddle no more with that, my honest humble art teaches 
no such boldness: there are too many foolish meddlers in 
physic and divinity, that think themselves fit to meddle 
with hidden secrets, and so bring destruction to their fol- 
lowers. But I’ll not meddle with them, any farther than to 
wish them wiser ; and shall tell you next (for I hope I 
may be so bold) that the tench is the physician of fishes, for 
the pike especially ; and that the pike, being either sick or 
hurt, is cured by the touch of the tench. And it is ob- 
served that the tyrant pike will not be a wolf to his phy- 
sician, but forbears to devour him though he be never so 
hungry. 

This fish, that carries a natural balsam in him to cure 
both himself and others, loves yet to feed in very foul 
water, and amongst weeds. And yet, I am sure, he eats 
pleasantly, and, doubtless, you will think so too, if you 
taste him. 


The remarks of modern observers seem to show that 
while we must dismiss as fabulous the wonderful healing 
qualities of the tench towards their fellow fishes, yet the 
surprising fact seems well ascertained, that the tench, 
from whatever cause, is secure from the attacks of 
the pike, the eel, and all other predatory fresh-water 
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fish. Mr. Daniel and Mr. Salter state the fact in plain 
and unqualified terms :— 

Whether the forbearance of the pike (says the latter 
gentleman) arises from respect to the healing qualities of the 
tench, or is to be attributed to a dislike of the slimy matter 
on its body, I know not; but I believe the tench is perfectly 
free from the persecution of the jack and pike, for I have 
never taken one that has been at all mutilated in its fins, tail, 
or any other part, or with any of those wounds or scars on the 
body which are so frequently met with by the angler among 
the small fish he takes : the eel also foregoes his voracity in 
regard to the tench, both by night and day, I have known 
several trimmers to be laid at night baited with live fish, 
roach, dace, bleak, and tenck, each about six or seven 
inches long, and when those trimmers were examined in the 
morning, both eels and jack have been taken by the hooks 
baited with any other fish but the tench, which I found as 
lively as when put in the river the preceding night, with- 
out ever having been disturbed: this has been oe 
the case during my experience; neither have I met wit 
even one solitary instance to the contrary related by any 
of my acquaintance, who had numerous opportunities of 
noticing the singular circumstances of the perfect freedom 
from any hostile attack which the tench enjoys over every 
other inhabitant of the liquid element, arising from the con- 
tinual conflicts among each other. 


The tench seems to have been introduced into Eng- 
and from the lakes of Southern Europe. It is also 
found in other parts of the world. Itinhabits either 
stagnant waters or a loamy clayey soil which forms a 
soft muddy bottom; or the most tranquil rivers which 
flow over a muddy bed. Mr. Daniel has taken tench 
out of Munden Hall Fleet, in Essex, where the water 
was so foul, and the weeds so thick, that the flews could 
hardly be sunk through them; the mud was also infoler- 
ably fetid, and had dyed the fish of an inky colour, and 
yet the tench were well grown, and of fine flavour; many 
that were taken weighed nine or ten pounds the brace. 
Sometimes the flesh of the tench is so tainted by the 
rank weeds or impurities of the water in which it con- 
stantly dwells, that it cannot be eaten; if, however, the 
fish be conveyed to other purer water it loses the offen- 
sive taint in a few days. 

This fish is known as the mucous blackish olive 
carp. Its form varies with its age, but Mr. Blaine states 
as a general type, that it is thick in proportion to its 
length as three to one; when very full and well fed, it 
has been seen nearly as broad as it is long. The head 
is full, but proportionate to the bulky figure; the snout 
short, blunt, and bounded by a moderately sized and 
rounded mouth. It has two insignificant cirri, one at 
each angle of the mouth. As to its teeth, the remark 
of Walton on the carp applies here ; for the tench is “to 
be reckoned amongst those leather-mouthed fish, which, 
I told you, have their teeth in their throat ; and for that 
reason he is very seldom lost by breaking his hold, if 
your hook be once stuck in his chaps.” The eyes are 
small and round; and the iris red. The gill-covers are 
of a bright yellow: the fins and tail large, and of a 
dark purplish hue. The general colour of the fish is a 
deep olive, with a golden tint shining through the scales. 
The scales are small and thin, and adhere closely to the 
skin; their number has been computed at not less than 
thirty thousand. The fins of the female are said to be 
much longer than those of the male. The viscid slime 
with which the surface of the scales is thickly covered, 
together with its reputed healing qualities, we have 
already noticed. 

These fish spawn at the end of spring or the beginning 
of summer ; they form a nidus about the roots and stems 
of aquatic plants. The young fry appear in a short 
time, and grow quickly, and are soon ready to add to 
the numbers of their race; for the tench is even more 
prolific than the carp: four hundred thousand ova have 
been counted in a single roe. Like the carp, the tench 
will live long out of water, and may be carried in wet 
moss to a considerable distance. 
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Mr. Daniel informs us of a most remarkable tench, 
the unusual form and size of which are not easil 
accounted for. A piece of water at Thornville Royal, 
Yorkshire, which had been ordered to be filled up, and 
wherein wood, rubbish, &c., had been thrown for years, 
was in November, 1801, directed to be cleared out. 
Persons were accordingly employed, and almost choked 
up by weeds and mud, so little water remained, that no 
one expected to find any fish, except a few eels; and yet 
nearly two hundred brace of tench of all sizes, and as 
many perch, were found. After the pond was supposed 
to be quite free, under some roots there seemed to be 
an animal, which was conjectured to be an otter: the 
place was surrounded, and on opening an entrance among 
the roots, a tench was found of a most singular form, 
having literally assumed the shape of the hole in which 
he had been confined. His length from fork to eye was 
two feet nine inches; the circumference, almost to the 
tail, was two feet three inches ; the weight eleven pounds 
nine ounces and a quarter ; the colour was also singular, 
the belly being of a char, or vermilion. This extra- 
ordinary fish after having been inspected by many 
gentlemen, was carefully put into a pond; but either 
from confinement, age, or bulk, it at first merely floated, 
and at last with difficulty swam gently away. At the 
time Mr. Daniel wrote it was alive and well. 

The tench is in season from May to the end of Sep- 
tember ; one of about five pounds weight often costs as 
many shillings in the London market. It was once so 
little valued as to be eaten only by poor people. 

There are many apparently well authenticated instances 
of fishes preserving their-vitality, even in a frozen state; 
and it is even said that in northern latitudes advantage 
is taken of this circumstance to transport eels and 
perch from one locality to another. This vitality, how- 
ever, does not exist in all species inhabiting the same lati- 
tudes. Mr. Swainson, from personal observation, says— 


Upon the breaking up of the long and severe frost of this 
winter (1837—8), we have had the mortification of seeing 
the dead bodies of between thirty and forty fine tench 
floating on the surface of a pond in the garden, into which 
three or four pair had been put four years ago. The pond 
is of rain-water, with a soft muddy bottom, which has a 
depth of from two to four feet, and is fringed with many 
aquatic plants. Abundant shelter was thus afiorded for the 
fish; and yet there can be no doubt, we think, that they 
have all been killed by cold. The people about the place 
assert that this mortality would not have happened, had 
holes been broken in the ice for the admission of air: but 
were this absolutely necessary in all cases, it would follow 
that the tench of all such ponds as had not been opened 
would have been likewise killed, 

It forms a striking contrast to the power which some 
fish undoubtedly have of preserving their vitality through 
very low degrees of temperature, to find that many of 
them can not only exist, but actually breed, in hot 
springs of various countries at temperatures varying 
from 80° to 120° Fahr. But the most startling fact is 
that recorded by Humboldt; he says that during his 
researches in tropical America, he found fish thrown up 
alive from the boitom of an exploding volcano, along 
with water so hot as to raise the thermometer to 210°, 
being two degrees only below boiling. Mr. Swainson 
‘udiciously remarks :— 

Considering this excessive heat, it is, we think, too much 
to 4 pom that the water in which these fish habituall 
resided was always of such a temperature. It is a well- 
known fact, that springs in the vicinity of volcanoes are 
very often considerably heated before an eruption takes place; 
and until we are in possession of further evidence on this 
point, we believe that such was the case in the present in- 
stance: the internal fires, in all probability, had tly 
heated the water previous to its having been soles pwd 
its natural basin, before the increased heat had killed the 
fishes; a supposition much more probable, than that the 
fishes would five and sport in a fluid whose temperature 
would be sufficient to prepare them for the table. 
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COMMERCE OF LEECHES. 


Att our leeches are imported from Hamburg. The Hamburg 
dealers draw their supplies from the,Ukrain. “Having 
exhausted all the lakes of Siberia, Bohemia, and other more 
frequented parts of Europe, the buyers are now rolling 
gradually and implacably eastward, carrying death and de- 
solation amon the leeches in their course, sweeping all 
before them, till now they have got as far as Pultava, the 
pools and swamps about which are yielding them great cap- 
tures,” (Brenmer, Ezcurs: in the Interior of Russia.) 

Leeches are sometimes imported in bags but more usually 
in small barrels, each holding about 2,000, the head being 
made of stout canvas, to admit the air. The best vessels for 
preserving these animals are unglazed brown pans or 
wooden tubs. The dealers have a notion (and possibly a 
correct one) that the leaden glazing is injurious. These 
pans should be very little more than half filled with soft 
water (pond, river, or rain water.) This does not require 
changing so often as is commonly supposed. In very hot 
weather, or when the water has become bloody, or other- 
wise much discoloured, it should be changed every day or 
so; otherwise, in summer every four or five days or a week, 
in winter once a month, is believed by large dealers to be 
sufficient. 

The consumption of leeches must be enormous, Some 
years ago it was stated that four principal dealers in London 
imported on the average, 600,000 monthly, or 7,200,000 
annually. (Price, Treat.on Sanguisuct.) Feé (Cours d’ Hist. 
Nat.) says, “It is estimated that 3,000,000 are annually 
consumed in Paris; and as the population of Paris is to 
that of the whole of France as one is to thirty-three, it 
follows that, independently of exportation,| 100,000,000 are 
consumed annually, which is equivalent three leeches 
annually for each person. Now, if we estimate the average 
price at fifty francs per thousand, we shall have the enor- 
mous sum of five millions of francs paid for this one article 
of our materia medica.”—PEREIRA. 


THE ALPS AFTER SUNSET. 


Wuite the eye is feasting on the rich tints which succeed 
to the bright light of day, and wishes they might last for 
ever, the rose colour gradually dies away, and its place is 
taken by a livid, dead white, resembling so fearfully that 
of a corpse, that I felt quite shocked as well as startled by 
the change,—nor have I ever met with any one whose 
nerves were not more or less disturbed by this painful tran- 
sition from the blush of health, as it were, to the paleness 
of death! I have seen very wild deserts in Peru and else 
where, and many other scenes of desolation in the world, 
but none which has struck me with so deep a feeling or 
melancholy as the sight of Mont Blanc during the period, 
fortunately a brief one, in which this livid hue is spread 
over it. Before the shades of night finally settle over all, 
a very slight and scarcely perceptible return of the rose-tint 
is often visible on the snow, a sort of reanimation of the 
scene, which is most cheering and consolatory.—Caprain 
Basti Hatt, 


EVENTIDE, 


TuenrzE is an eventide in the day, and hour when the sun 
retires and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes the 
appearance of soberness and silence. It is an hour which 
in all ages the good have loved, as bringing with it senti- 
ments and affections more valuable than all the splendour 
of the day. Its first impression is to still all the turbu- 
lence of thought or passion which the day may have brought 
forth. When all is silent around us, we feel a kindred still- 
ness breathe upon our souls, and calm them from the agita- 
tions of society. In the day we live with men, in the even- 
tide we begin to live with nature. We see the world with- 
drawn from us, the shades of night darken over the habita- 
tions of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is an hour 
fitted to still, but with a = hand, the throb of every 
unruly passion, and to waken in our hearts those pure 
affections which the glare of day may have dissolved. 
While the shades of night darken upon our dwellings, the 
splendours of the firmament come forward to our view. 

eaven opens to our eyes the radiance of a sublimer 


being; and while we — for a time the obscurity of 
earthly concerns, we feel that there are “yet greater things 
than these.”—ALIsON, 
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NATIVES OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


Tue Indians of Tierra del Fuego appear to be gene- 
rally inferior to those of Patagonia, (see p. 99.) They 
are in person considerably shorter and smaller. Captain 
King gives the following account of a party who visited 
his ship, the Adventure, during his survey of the south- 
ern shores of South America, in 1827. 

These natives conducted themselves quietly, and, except 
one of the women, who wished to keep a tin-pot in which 
some water had been given her, made no attempt to pilfer. 
Their canoes were paddled by the women, occasionally 
helped by the men. One or two of the former were young 
and well featured, but the rest were hideous; and all were 
filthy and most disagreeable, from the quantity of seal-oil and 
blubber with which they had covered their bodies. After 
we had obtained, by barter, all the articles they had to dis- 
pose of, I presented them with red caps and medals, of which 
they were very proud. 

Their astonishment was much excited, and they were 
pleased by hearing a watch tick ; but I believe I had very 
nearly, though unintentionally, given great offence, by 
cutting off a lock of hair, from the head of one of the men, 
Assuming a grave look, he very carefully wrapped the 
hair up, and handed it to a woman in the canoe, who, as 
carefully, stowed it away in a basket, in which is kept her 
beads and paint; the man then turned round, requesting 
me, very seriously, to put away the scissors, and my com- 
pliance restored him to good-humour, 

They were ill-clothed, with mantles made of guanaco, or 
otter-skins, but not so neatly as those of the Patagonians, 
Their bodies were smeared over with a mixture of earth, 
chareoal, or red ochre, and seal-oil ; which, combined with 
the filth of their persons, produced a most offensive smeil. 
Their hair was bound by a fillet of plaited twine, made 
perhaps with strips of bark, and a few of them had it turned 
up ; but to none did it appear to be an object of attention, 
except one of the young women, who repeatedly combed 
and arranged hers with the well-toothed jaw of a porpoise. 

The next morning, seeing us under weigh, they came 
alongside, and tried to induce us to anchor again, One 
young man was very importunate, and his wife used all her 
fancied allurements to second his proposal, So highly did 
they esteem beads and buttons, that a few of each would 
have purchased the canoe, the wife, and children, their dogs, 
and all the furniture. 

Captain Stokes says that the average height of those that 
he met with was five feet, five inches; their habit of body 
spare ; the limbs badly turned, and deficient in muscle; the 
hair of their head black, straight, and coarse ; their beards, 
whiskers, and eyebrows, naturally exceedingly scanty, are 
carefully plucked out; their forehead is low; the nose 
rather prominent, with dilated nostrils; their eyes are dark, 
and of a moderate size ; the mouth is large, and the under 
lip thick ; their teeth are small and regular, but of a bad 
colour. They are of a dirty copper colour ; their counten- 
ance is dull, and devoid of expression. For protection 
against the rigours of these inclement regions, their elothing 
is miserably suited; being only the skin of a seal, or sea- 
otter, thrown over the p de> ng with the hairy side out- 
ward. The tracts they inhabit are altogether destitute of 
four-footed animals; they have not domesticated the geese 
or ducks which abound here, of tillage they are utterly 
ignorant, and the only vegetable productions they eat are a 
few wild berries, and a kind of sea-weed. 

Their principal food consists of muscles, limpets, and 
sea-eggs, and, as often as possible, seal, sea-otter, porpoise, 
and whale. Former voyagers have noticed the avidity with 
whieh they swallow the most offensive offal, such as 
deeaying seal-skins, rancid seal and whale-blubber, &e, 
When on board my ship, they ate or drank greedily what- 
ever was offered to them, salt-beef, salt-pork, preserved 
meat, pudding, pea-soup, tea, coffee, wine, or brandy— 
nothing came amiss. One little instance, however, showed 
what they preferred. As they were going ashore, a lump 
of the tallow used for arming the lead was given to them, 
and received with particular delight. Is was serupulously 
divided, and placed in the little baskets whieh they form 
of rushes, to be reserved for eating last, as the richest treat. 

The nature of their domestic ties we had no opportunity 
of observing ; their manner towards their children, is affec- 
tionate and caressing. I often witnessed the tenderness with 
which they tried to quiet the alarms our presence at first 
occasioned, and the pleasure which they showed when we 
bestowed upon the little ones any trifling trinkets, 
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Captain King thus speaks of a party that visited his 
ship in March, 1828 :— 


They conducted themselves very quietly during their 
stay on board, with the exception of one who tried to pick 
my pocket of a handkerchief ; the offender was ordered out 
of the vessel, and there was no further attempt to pilfer. 
They wished to go below, but this was not permitted, be- 
cause the odour of their oily persons was scarcely tolerable, 
even in the open air. As to food, tallow candles, biscuit, 
beef, plum-pudding, were equally liked, and swallowed most 
voraciously. One of them was discovered taking the tallow 
out of the end of the deep sea-lead and eating it, although 
mixed with sand and dirt. 

Their method of carving their food is similar to that of 
the Esquimaux Indians; a piece of blubber being held in 
the left hand, a corner of it is taken between the teeth, and 
it is then cut by a knife, held under-handed, into strips 
backward and forward, without passing the instrument 
entirely through, so that when thie operation is finished, the 
piece draws out into a long band, about an inch thick, 
formed by the connected strips. The whole affair from first 
to last is most offensive to the sight, and the countenance of 
the carver is beyond description, tor his eyes being directed 
to the blubber, squint shockingly, and give his ugly face a 
hideous appearance. The strip of blubber is next divided 
among the party, each of whoin proceeds to extract its oily 
juices by drawing it through his teeth and sucking it, after 
which it is warmed in the fire to facilitate division into 
small pieces, which are swallowed, or bolted, without 
mastication. Morsels of this dainty food were given not 
only to the elder children, but even to infants at the 
breast. The next day, the women had daubed their faces 
all over with bright red ochre, to add to their beauty, no 
doubt, 


The following is Captain Fitz-Roy’s account of his 
first interview with the Fuegians, during his operations 
in her Majesty’s ship the Beagle. 


On the 13th April, 1829, when working near the land, 
against a light southerly breeeze, we saw a small canoe 
addling along shore, and some people walking on the beach. 
hile the ship was standing off, I went to them, being the 
first savages 1 had ever met. in the canoe were an old 
man, his daughter, and a child, and on shore were two 
Fuegian men with several dogs. ‘Their figures reminded 
me of drawings of the Esquimaux, being rather below the 
middle size, wrapped in rough skins, with their hair hang- 
ing down on all sides, like old thatch, and their skins of a 
reddish-brown colour, smeared over with oil, and very dirty. 
Their features were bad, but peculiar; and if physiognomy 
can be trusted, indicated cunning, indolence, passive forti- 
tude, deficient intellect, and want of energy. I observed 
that the forehead was very small, and ill-shaped; the nose 
was long, narrow between the eyes, and wide at the 
pom, and the upper lip long and protruding. They 
nad small, retreating chins; bad teeth; high cheek-bones; 
small Chinese eyes, at an oblique angle with the nose; 
coarse hair ; wide ill-formed mouths, and a laugh as if the 
upper-lip were immoveable. The head was very small, 
especially at the top and back ; there were very few bumps 
for a craniologist. ‘They asked earnestly for “ tabac, tabae,” 
but seemed very timid. We bartered some biscuit and 
old knives for a few of their arrows, skins, spears, &c. 

Their canoes, twenty-two feet long, and about three wide, 
were curiously made of the branches of trees, covered with 
pieces of beech-tree bark, sewed together with intestines 
of seals. A fire was burning in the middle, upon some 
earth, and all their property, consisting of a few skins and 
bone-headed lances, was stowed at the ends. _ 

The young woman would not have been ill-looking, had 
she been well scrubbed, and all the yellow clay with which 
she was bedaubed, washed away. I think they use the 
clayey mixture for warmth rather than for show, as it stops 
the pores of the skin, preventing evaporation, and keeping 
cut the cold air, Their only clothing was a skin, thrown 
loosely about them ; and their hair wes much like a horse’s 
mane that has never been combed, 

Captain Fitz-Roy subsequeutly found the natives ex- 
tremely troublesome, and strongly recommends that 
weakly manned vessels should avoid them if numerous. 
In some scuffles with his boat’s crew they showed great 
strength. “ It is astonishing,” he says, “ how very cor- 
rectly they throw stones, and to what a distance ; when the 
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first stone fell close to us, we all thought ourselves out of 
musket-shot.” 

The Adventure and Beagle lost several boats during 
their surveying expedition, of which more than one was 
stolen by the Fuegians. Captain Fitz-Roy was deter- 
mined to pursue the thieves, but his endeavours to seize 
the boat were fruitless. In the course of his search he 
made many prisoners, most of whom subsequently 
escaped. ‘Thinking that benefit might aecrue from 
having some of them taught English, Captain Fitz-Roy 
brought to England four of the natives; two young men 
who were named by the crew “ York Minster” and 
“ Boat Memory;” a girl whom they called “ Fuegia 
basket,” and a boy who was ealled “ Jemmy Button,” be- 
cause the price given for him was a large shining 
mother-of-pearl button. 

At Monte Video, on the voyage home, these Indians 
were taken ashore to view the town. “ The apparent 
astonishment and curiosity excited by what they saw,” 
says Captain Fitz-Roy, “extraordinary to them as the 
whole scene must have been, were much less than I had 
anticipated; yet their conduct was interesting, and each 
day they became more communicative. It was here that 
I first learned from them that they make a practice of 
eating their enemies taken in war. The women, they 
explained to me, eat the arms; and the men the legs; 
the trunk and head were always thrown into the sea.” 


The acts of cannibalism occasionally committed by their 
countrymen, were explained to me in such terms, and with 
such signs, that I could not possibly misunderstand them ; 
and a still more revolting account was given, though in a 
less explicit manner, respecting the horrible fate of the 
eldest women of their own tribes, when there is an unusual 
scarcity of food. This half-understood story I did not then 
notice much, for I could not believe it, but as, since that 
time, a familiarity with our language has enabled them to 
repeat this horrid tale more circumstantially, and as it has 
been confirmed by the testimony of other Fuegians, I no 
longer hesitate to state my firm belief of this strange and 
diabolical atrocity. 

Soon after their arrival in England Boat Memory died 
of small-pox; the others were placed with a school- 
master at Walthamstow for board and education. 


I took them myself, (says the Captain,) from the coach- 
office to Walthamstow; they were glad to see me, but 
seemed bewildered by the multitude of new objects. 
Passing Charing Cross, there was a start and exclamation of 
astonishment from York. ‘ Look,” he said, fixing his eyes 
on the lion upon Northumberland House, which he cer- 
tainly thought alive, and walking there. Inever saw him 
show such sudden emotion at any other time. They were 
much pleased with the rooms prepared for them at Wal- 
thamstow ; and the schoolmaster and his wife were equally 
pleased to find the future inmates of their house very well- 
disposed, quiet, and cleanly people; instead of fierce and 
dirty savages. At Walthamstow they remained from De- 
cember, 1830, till October 1831, when they were again 
taken on board the Beagle, to return to their native land. 
A young man, named Richard Matthews, accompanied them 
with the intention of remaining at Tierra del Fuego to in- 
struct the savages. Nota few boats were required to tran- 
sport to the ship the large cargo of clothes, tools, crockery- 
ware, books, and various things which the families at 
Walthamstow and other kind-hearted persons had given. 

When approaching Tierra del Fuego, (continues Cap- 
tain Fitz-Roy,) they seemed to be much elated at 
the certainty of being so near their own country; and the 
boy was never tired of telling us how excellent his land 
was—how glad his friends would be to see him—and how 
well they would treat us in return for our kindness to him. 
The attentions which York paid to his intended wife, 
Fuegia, afforded much amusement to our party. He had 
long shown himself attached to her, and had gradually become 
excessively jealous of her good-will. He told me that he 
would rather live with Jemmy Button in the Tekeenica 
country, than go to his own people. This was a complete 
change in his ideas, and I was very glad of it; because it 
might be far better that the three, York, Jemmy, and 
Fuegia, should settle together. I little thought how deep 
a scheme Master York Minster had in contemplation. 





We reached Woollya, and selected a space, favourably situ- 
ated for our encampment, landed, marked a boundary-line, 
placed sentries, and made the various arrangements necessary 
for receiving the anticipated visits of some hundred natives, 
Canoes began to arrive, their owners hauled them ashore on 
the beach, sent the women and children to old wigwams at 
a little distance, and hastened themselves to see the 
strangers, While I was engaged in watching the proceedings 
at our encampment, and poor Jemmy was getting out of 
temper at the quizzing he had to endure on account of his 
countrymen, whom he had extolled so highly until in sight, 
a deep voice was heard shouting from a canoe more than a 
mile distant, Up started Jemmy, from a bag full of nailsand 
tools which he was distributing, leaving them to be seram- 
bled for by those nearest, and, upon a repetition of the 
shout, exclaimed, “ My brother!” He then told me that 
it was his eldest brother’s voice, and perched himself on a 
large stone to watch the canoe, which approached slowly, 


| being small, and loaded with several people. When it 


arrived, instead of an eager meeting, there was a cautious 
cireumspection that astonished us. Jemmy walked slowly 
to meet the party, consisting of his mother, two sisters, and 
four brothers, The old woman hardly looked at him before 
she hastened away to secure her canoe, and hide her pro- 
perty, all she possessed—a basket containing tinder, fire- 
stone, paint, &c., and a bundle of fish. The girls ran off 
with her without even looking at Jemmy ; and the brothers 
(. man and three boys) stood still, stared, walked up to 

emmy, and all round him, without uttering a word, Ani- 
mals when they meet show far more animation and anxiety 
than were displayed at this meeting. Jemmy was evidently 
much mortified, and to add to his confusion and disappoint- 
ment, as well as my own, he was unable to talk to his 
brothers, except by broken sentences, in which English 

redominated, After a few minutes had elapsed, his elder 

rother began to talk to him; but although Jemmy under- 
stood what was said, he could not reply. York and Fuegia 
were able to understand some words, but could not, or did 
not choose to speak. 

Many of the natives assisted us in carrying wood, and 
bringing bundles of grass or rushes to thatch the wigwams 
which they saw we were making, in a pleasant sheltered 
spot, near a brook of excellent water. One wigwam was for 

atthews, another for Jemmy, and a third for York, and 
Fuegia. York told me that Jemmy’s brother was “ve 
much friend,” that the country was “ very good land,” a 
that he wished to stay with Jemmy and Matthews. A small 
plot of ground was selected near the wigwams, and, during 
our stay, dug, planted and sowed with potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, beans, peas, lettuces, onions, leeks, and cabbages. 
Matthews and his party—Jemmy, York, and Fuegia—went 
to their abode in the three new wigwams, In that made for 
Matthews, Jemmy also took up his quarters at first: it was 
high and roomy for such a construction ; the space overhead 
was divided by a floor of boards, brought from the ship, and 
there most of Matthews’s stores were placed, but the most 
valuable articles were deposited in a box,#which was 
secretly hid in the ground underneath the wigwaia, where 
fire could not reach. Matthews was steady and as willing 
as ever, neither York nor Jemmy had the slightest doubi of 
their being all well-treated ; so trusting that Matthews, in 
his honest intention, to do good, would obtain that assist- 
ance in which he confided, I decided to leave him for a few 


days. 

Wine days afterwards we returned to Woollya, and the 
sight of several bits of cloth with which the Indians we saw 
on shore were decorated, made me feel very anxious about 
Matthews and his party. Our boats touched the shore; the 
natives came hallooing and jumping about us, and then, to 
my extreme relief, Matthews appeared, dressed, and lookin 
as usual. After him came Jemmy and York, also Se 
and looking well; Fuegia they said was in a wigwam. 
Matthews gave a bad account of the prospect which he saw 
before him, and told me that he did not think himself safe 
among such a set of utter savages as he found them to be. 
No violence had been committed, beyond tig J down his 
head by force, as if in contempt of his strength ; but he had 
been harshly threatened by several men, and from the signs 
used by them, he felt convinced they would take his life. 
Sometimes a party of them gathered round him, and if he 
had nothing to give them, teased him by pulling the hair of 
his face, pushing him about, and making mouths at him; 
his only partisans were the women. Now and then he left 
Jemmy to guard the hut, and went to the natives’ wig- 
wams, where the women always received him kindly, 
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making room for him by their fire, and giving him a share 
of whatever food they had, without asking for anything in 
return. York and Fuegia fared very well; they lost no- 
thing, but Jemmy was sadly plundered, even by his own 
family. Our garden, upon which much labour had been 
bestowed, had been trampled over repeatedly, although 
Jemmy had done his best to prevent the people from walk- 
ing there. When questioned about it, he looked very 
sorrowful, and, with a slow shake of the head, said, “ My 
people very bad; great fool; know nothing at all; very 
great fool.” It was soon decided that Matthews should not 
remain. I considered that he had already undergone a 
severe trial, and ong not to be again exposed to such 
savages, however willing he might be to try them farther, 
if I thought it right. The next difficulty was how to get 
Matthews’s property safely into our boats in the face of a 
hundred Fuegians. This, however, was accomplished, and 
after distributing several useful articles, we departed from 
the wondering throng assembled on the beach. 

On the 5th of March, 1834 (thirteen months afterwards), 
the Beagle anchored at Woollya. The wigwams in which we 
had left York, Jemmy, and Fuegia were found empty, though 
uninjured : the garden had been trampled over, but some tur- 
nips and potatoes of moderate size were pulled up by us, 
and eaten at my table, a proof that they may be grown in 
that region. Nota a soul was visible anywhere; the 
wigwams seemed to have been deserted many months; and 
an anxious hour or two passed, after the ship was moored, 
before three canoes were seen in the offing, paddling hastily 
towards us, from the place now called Button Island. Look- 
ing through a glass I saw that two of the natives in them 
were washing ther faces, while the rest were tone | with 
might and main: I was then sure that some of our acquaint- 
ances were there, and in a few minutes recognised Tommy 
Button, Jemmy’s brother. In the other canoe was a face 
which I knew, yet could not name. “It must be some one [ 
have seen before,” said I,—when his sharp eye detected me, 
and a sudden movement of the hand to his head (as a sailor 
touches his hat) at once told me that it was indeed Jemmy 
Button—but how altered! I could hardly restrain my feel- 
ings, and I was not, by any means, the only one so touched 
by his squalid, miserable appearance. He was naked, like his 
companions, except a bit of skin about his loins; his hair was 
long and matted, just like theirs; he was wretchedly thin, 
and his eyes were affected by smoke. We hurried him below, 
clothed him immediately, and in half an hour he was sitting 
with me at dinner in my cabin, using his knife and fork 
properly, and in every way behaving as if he had never left 
us. He spoke as much English as ever, and, to our astonish- 
ment, his companions, his wife, his brothers and their wives, 
mixed broken English words in their talking with him. 
Jemmy recollected every one well, and was very glad to see 
them all, especially Mr. Bynoes, (the surgeon,) and James 
Bennett. I thought he was ill, but he surprised me by saying 
that he was “ hearty, sir, never better,” that he had not been 
ill, even for a day, was happy and contented, and had no wish 
whatever t&@change his way of life. He said that he got 
“Plenty fruits,” (excrescences of the birch-trees and berries,) 
“ plenty birdies,” “ten guanaco in snow time,” and “ too 
much fish.” Besides, though he said nothing about her, I 
heard that there was a good-looking rr woman (for a 
Fuegian) in his canoe, who was said to be his wife. Directly 
this became known, shawls, handkerchiefs, and a gold-laced 
cap appeared, with which she was speedily decorated; but 
fears had been excited for her husband’s safe return to her, and 
no finery could ~ her crying until Jemmy again showed 
himself on deck. While he was below his brother Tommy 
called out in a loud tone—“ Jemmy Button, canoe come!” 
After some time, the three canoes went ashore, laden with 
presents, and their owners promised to come again early next 
morning. Jemmy gave a fine otter-skin to me, which he had 
dressed and kept purposely ; another he gave to Bennett. 

Next morning, Jemmy shared my breakfast, and then we 
had a long conversation by ourselves; the result of which 
was, that I felt quite decided not to make a second attempt 
to place Matthews among the natives of Tierva del Fuego. 
Jcmmy told me that he knew very little of his own 

Janguage ; that he spoke some words of English, and some 
T'ekeenica, when he talked to his family ; and that they all 
understood the English words he used. York and Fuegia 
left him some months before our arrival, and went in a large 
canoe to their own country. The last act of that —s 


fellow was to rob poor Jemmy of all his clothes; nearly al 
the tools his Tekeenica “ friends” had left him; and various 
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well, when they decamped: her helpmate was also well 
clothed, and hardly lost anything I left with him. Jemm 
said “ York very much jaw,” “pick up big stones.” “all 
men afraid.” Fuegia seemed to be very happy, and quite 
contented with her lot. Jemmy asserted that she helped to 
“ catch (steal) his clothes,” while he was asleep, the night 
before York left him naked. 

It was generally remarked that his family were become 
considerably more humanized than any savages we had seen 
in. Tierra del Fuego: that they put confidence in us; were 
pleased by our return; that they were ready to do what 
we could explain to be for their interest; and in short, 
that the first step towards civilization—that of obtaining 
their confidence—was undoubtedly made: but an individual, 
with limited means, could not then go farther. The whole 
scheme, with respect to establishing a missionary with the 
Fuegians who were in England, among their countrymen, 
was on too smali a scale, although so earnestly assisted by 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Coates, and other kind 
friends. 

I cannot help still hoping that some benefit, however 
slight, — A result from the intercourse of these people,— 
Jemmy, York, and Fuegia, with other natives of Tierra del 
Fuego. Perhaps a ship-wrecked seaman may hereafter 
receive help and kind treatment from Jemmy Button’s 
children ; prompted, as they could hardly fail to be, by the 
traditions they will have heard of men of other lands; and 
by‘an idea, however faint, of their duty to God as well as 
their neighbour. That Jemmy felt sincere gratitude is, I 
think, proved by his having so carefully preserved two fine 
otter skins, as I mentioned; by his asking me to carry a bow 
and quiver full of arrows to the schoolmaster at Waltham- 
stow, with whom he had lived; by his having made two 
spear-heads expressly for Mr. Darwin ; and by the pleasure 
he showed at seeing us all again. 

As nothing more could be done, we took leave of our 
young friend and his family, every one of whom was loaded 
with presents, and sailed away from Woollya. 


WORLDLY FRIENDSHIP. 


THeEneE is within the world in which we dwell 
A friendship answering to that world full well; 
An interchange of looks and actions kind, 

And, in some sense, an intercourse of mind ; 
A useful commerce, a convenient trade, 

By which both parties are the happier made : 
And, when the thing is rightly understood 
And justly valued, it is wise and good. 

I speak not here of friendships that excite 
In boys at school such wonder and delight, 

Of high heroic friends, in serious strife, 
Contending which should yield a forfeit life— 
Such wondrous love, in their maturer days, 
Men, if they credit, are content to praise. 

I speak not here of friendships true and just, 
When friend can friend with life and honour trust ; 
Where mind to mind has long familiar grown, 
And every failing, every virtue known. 

Of these I speak not; things so rich and rare, 
That we degrade with jewels to compare, 

Or bullion pure and massy. I intend 

To treat of one whose neighbour called him friend, 
Or called him neighbour ; and with reason good— 
The friendship rising from the neighbourhood. 

A sober kind, in common service known; 

Not such as is in death and peril shown: 

Such as will give or ask a helping hand, 

But no important sacrifice demand ; 

In fact, a friendship that will long abide, 

If seldom rashly, never strongly, tried, 

Yes! these are sober friendships, made for use ; 

And much convenience they in life produce. 

Like a good coat, that keeps us from the cold, 

The cloth of frieze is not a cloth of gold ; 

But neither is it piebald, pieced, and poor,— 

’Tis a good useful coat, and nothing more—Cranne. 
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other necessaries. Fuegia was dressed as usual, and looking 
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